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ABSTRACT 



With the re-adoption of the Texas Education Code (TEC) in 
1995, the Texas commissioner of education was required to develop and propose 
an assessment system for students with disabilities and for students of 
limited English proficiency. The evolution of the Texas Assessment of 
Academic Skills (TAAS) program and the development of the accountability 
rating system for Texas's public schools and districts, with an emphasis on 
the Spanish TAAS, is described. The report provides background information 
for including more students in the statewide assessment program and discusses 
ways in which the Academic Excellence Indicator System (AEIS) can be 
evaluated. The report suggests that expanding the assessment program and AEIS 
is contingent upon resolving measurement and policy issues related to 
appropriate testing of students, appropriate use of test results, and the 
impact on the accountability rating system for Texas schools. Issues 
discussed include the appropriate testing of students with disabilities, test 
accommodations for students with disabilities, preparation of students with 
limited English proficiency for the English TAAS, number and consistency of 
exemptions, appropriate use of Spanish TAAS results, impact on the 
accountability system, and attributing students to dual campuses. The text 
concludes with an update of changes in state statutes related to student 
assessment and school accountability. (RJM) 
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With readoption of the Texas Education Code in 1995, statute expanded the 
focus of state policy regarding special programs beyond compliance and pro- 
gram quality to also include accountability for student performance. This report 
provides background information against which issues related to including more 
students in the statewide assessment program and Academic Excellence Indica- 
tor System (AEIS) can be evaluated. Expanding the assessment program and 
AEIS is contingent upon resolving measurement and policy issues related to 
appropriate testing of students, appropriate use of test results, and impact on the 
accountability rating system for Texas public schools and school districts. At the 
center of the debate are questions about standardizing treatment of students for 
whom there has previously been a high level of recognition of individual 
circumstances, such as students with disabilities and students of limited English 
proficiency. Since the report was prepared during the state legislative session, it 
concludes with an update of changes in state statute related to student assessment 
and school accountability. 
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Expanding the Scope of the 
Texas Public School Accountability System 



Introduction 

With readoption of the Texas Educa- 
tion Code (TEC) in 1995, the commis- 
sioner of education was required to 
develop and propose an assessment 
system for students with disabilities 
and students of limited English 
proficiency (LEP) who are exempt 
from the Texas Assessment of Aca- 
demic Skills (TAAS) statewide testing 
program. By 1998-99, the perfor- 
mance of these students is to be 
included in the Academic Excellence 
Indicator System (AEIS). Neither the 
nature of the assessment system nor 
how results are to be included in the 
AEIS are specified in law currently. 
Decisions about use of test results for 
reporting or rating purposes are the 
prerogative of the commissioner of 
education. The statute potentially 
expands the focus of state policy 
regarding special programs beyond 
compliance and program quality to 
also include accountability for perfor- 
mance of students. In December 
1996, the commissioner submitted 
reports to the legislature outlining 
proposed changes to the assessment 
and accountability systems that would 
increase participation for students with 
disabilities and LEP students. These 
proposals are currently under review. 

Also being explored are options for 
integrating the performance of cam- 
puses that are excluded from the 
standard accountability rating system 
due to the special nature of their 



programs. In certain situations, 
campuses are not rated under the 
standard accountability rating system, 
or the performance of their students is 
not included in district ratings. Typi- 
cally, campuses that fall in this 
category provide special programs for 
students from across a single district 
or from more than one district. 

This report describes the evolution of 
the statewide assessment program and 
development of the accountability 
rating system for Texas public schools 
and school districts. (For a more 
comprehensive discussion of the 
development of the Texas public 
school accountability system see TEA 
(1996) The Development of Account- 
ability Systems Nationwide and in 
Texas.) State policy related to exemp- 
tions from the assessment and ac- 
countability systems is reviewed, and 
data are used to profile the current 
systems and various proposals. Taken 
together, this information provides a 
background against which issues 
related to proposed changes in the 
accountability system can be evalu- 
ated. Issues discussed are (1) appro- 
priate testing of students with disabili- 
ties, (2) test accommodations for 
students with disabilities, (3) prepara- 
tion of LEP students for the English 
TAAS, (4) number and consistency of 
exemptions, (5) appropriate use of 
Spanish TAAS results, (6) impact on 
the accountability system, and (7) 
attributing students to dual campuses. 



Evolution of the TAAS 

Statewide testing of students in 
selected grades was implemented in 
Texas in 1980-81. The latest version 
of the testing program, the Texas 
Assessment of Academic Skills 
(TAAS), has been in place since the 
1990-91 school year. Unlike its 
predecessors, the TAAS is designed to 
measure problem-solving and critical 
thinking skills required in the essential 
elements of the state-mandated 
curriculum, rather than minimum 
skills. The primary purpose of the 
TAAS program has evolved from 
school-level diagnosis of individual 
student performance only to include 
state-level evaluation of school 
accountability for student perfor- 
mance. Since its inception, the TAAS 
has undergone a number of changes 
related to the grades and subject areas 
tested, as well as the time of year of 
test administration. 

The 1992-93 school year was a 
transition period for the TAAS pro- 
gram because the timing of the test 
and the grades tested changed, as 
Table 1 on page 2 illustrates. Before 
that year, students in Grades 3, 5, 7, 9 
and 1 1 (exit level) were tested in 
reading, mathematics, and writing in 
the fall. Since 1992-93, the TAAS has 
been administered in the spring of the 
school year. Since 1993-94, students 
in Grades 3-8 and 10 (exit level) are 
tested in reading and mathematics, and 
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students in Grades 4, 8, and 10 (exit 
level) are tested in writing. The test 
was moved from fall to spring to 
provide a more accurate gauge of 
student learning for the school year. 
The move also modified the timing of 
results for state evaluation of district 
and campus performance, allowing 
release of ratings before the start of the 
next school year. 

Increasing the number of grades tested 
also brought more students into the 
assessment and accountability sys- 
tems. In addition, testing at each of 
Grades 3-8 provides a sequence of 
tests, allowing measurement of annual 
changes in student achievement as 
well as measuring performance against 
a standard. Assessing writing perfor- 
mance only at Grades 4, 8, and 10 
reflects the dual goals of assessing 
students at strategic points that are 
developmentally appropriate and 
implementing the assessment program 
in an efficient manner. The TAAS 



administration schedule strives to 
maximize the number of students 
included in the assessment program 
while minimizing the number of hours 
schools spend administering statewide 
tests. 

With new tests being phased into the 
program, the TAAS is expanding to 
cover a fuller range of the essential 
elements. Science and social studies 
tests were added to the original 
program of tests in reading, mathemat- 
ics, and writing. New tests also 
include end-of-course examinations 
for students who have completed 
Algebra I, Biology I, English II, and 
United States History (TEC §39.023 
(c)), which are currently being phased 
in. Spanish versions of the TAAS, 
discussed in more detail in the next 
section, are also being developed for 
Grades 3-6 to test the significant 
population of LEP students whose 
native language is Spanish. The 
TAAS will continue to evolve as new 



essential knowledge and skills adopted 
by the State Board of Education 
(SBOE) in 1997 replace the essential 
elements of the state-mandated 
curriculum. 

Spanish TAAS 

The Spanish version of the TAAS is 
the only component of the criterion- 
referenced assessment program not 
specifically mandated in statute. In 
1994, the SBOE adopted a plan to 
develop Spanish TAAS tests for 
Grades 3-6 to assess the large numbers 
of Texas students who participate in 
Spanish bilingual programs in those 
grades. Over 90 percent of identified 
LEP students speak Spanish as their 
native language. The SBOE plan 
emphasizes the importance of evaluat- 
ing the extent to which students are 
mastering the state-mandated aca- 
demic skills in Spanish while they tire 
learning English. 



Table 1. TAAS Testing Schedule from 1990-91 to 1996-97 



Grade 


1990-91 
School Year: 
Fall 1990 


1991-92 
School Year: 
Fall 1991 


1992-93 
School Year: 

Fall 1992 Spring 1993 


1993-94 
School Year: 
Spring 1994 


1994-95 
School Year: 
Spring 1995 


1995-96 
School Year: 
Spring 1996 


1996-97 
School Year: 
Spring 1997 


3 


R, R(S), 

W, W(S), M, 
M(S) 


R, R(S), 

W, W(S), M, 
M(S) 


R, R(S), 
W, W(S), M, 
M(S) 




R, M 


R, M 


R. R(S), 
M, M(S) 


R. R(S), 
M, M(S) 


4 








R, W, M 


R, W, M, 
Sc, So 


R, W, M 


R, R(S), W, 
M, M(S) 


R. R(S), W, 
W(S), M, 
M(S) 


5 


R, W, M 


R, W, M 






R, M 


R, M 


R, M 


R, R(S), M, 
M(S) 


6 










R, M 


R, M 


R, M 


R, R(S), M, 
M(S) 


7 


R, W, M 


R, W, M 


R, W, M 




R, M 


R, M 


R, M 


R, M 


8 








R, W, M 


R, W, M, 
Sc, So 


R, W, M, 
Sc, So 


R, W, M, 
Sc, So 


R, W, M, 
Sc, So 


9 


R, W, M 


R, W, M 














10 








R, W, M* 


R, W, M* 


R, W, M* 


R, W, M* 


R, W, M* 


11 


R, W, M* 


R, W, M* 


R, W, M 













Source: Adapted from TEA (1996), The Development of Accountability Systems Nationwide and in Texas. 

R = Reading; W = Writing; M = Mathematics; Sc = Science; So = Social Studies; R(S) = Spanish Reading; M(S) = Spanish Mathematics; W(S) = Spanish Writing 
* Students may be retested at subsequent grade levels. 



In addition to testing at more grades , the TAAS has expanded to cover more subject areas and to include students 
receiving instruction in Spanish. 
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The current Spanish TAAS tests were 
created by a team of educators, test 
development specialists, and native 
Spanish speakers for a wide range of 
Spanish-speaking areas. Using an 
adaptive translation process called 
“transadaptation,” the team worked to 
develop Spanish test items that are 
linguistically appropriate, free from 
bias, and comparable in content and 
complexity to the English versions. 
Translators relied on state-adopted 
textbooks in Spanish, current bilingual 
education methodologies, and input 
from Texas bilingual educators. Once 
completed, each Spanish TAAS 
assessment undergoes a rigorous 
review from committees of Texas 
bilingual educators, and the assess- 
ment is field-tested statewide. 

The Grades 3 and 4 Spanish reading 
and mathematics assessments were 
field tested during the 1994-95 school 
year. The Spanish version of the 
Grade 4 writing assessment and 
Grades 5 and 6 reading and mathemat- 
ics assessments were field tested in 
1995-96. During the benchmark 
administration of an assessment (the 
year following the field test), bilingual 
educators are asked to complete 
surveys to evaluate each test item to 
indicate whether their students had 
received sufficient instruction by the 
time of testing to enable them to 
answer the test item correctly. 

Exemption of Students 
From the TAAS 

LEP Students 

There were 514,139 LEP students in 
Texas public schools in 1996-97, an 
increase of 29 percent over the past 
five years. As Figure 1 shows, the 
next most common native languages 
of LEP students after Spanish are 
Vietnamese, Chinese, and Korean. 
Early childhood, prekindergarten, and 
kindergarten students make up 20 
percent of the LEP population, but the 
highest increase in number of LEP 
students is at Grades 3 and 4. 

Research Report 



The increase in numbers of LEP 
students can be attributed to changing 
demographics of the Texas population. 
In recent years, increases in the 
Hispanic population have driven 
statewide growth in the public schools; 
the Asian American population is also 
fast growing. 

High school students (Grades 9-12) 
make up 14 percent of all LEP stu- 
dents. This growing population 
presents a particular challenge to 
educators because these students must 
achieve English proficiency in order to 
pass the exit-level TAAS, which state 
law requires for graduation. State 
Board of Education rules (19 TAC 
§101.3) do allow one postponement of 
the exit-level test for recent immi- 
grants (students who have entered the 
country within 1 2 months of the date 
the test is administered). 

Before 1995, statute directed the 
SBOE to adopt rules relating to 
exemptions from the assessment 
program, but did not specify exemp- 
tions for LEP students (TEC §35.027, 
1994). With readoption of the TEC in 
1995, exemptions for LEP students 



were specifically included in statute 
for the first time (TEC §39.027). 

State Board of Education rules 
implementing the state assessment 
program have included language 
regarding exemptions for LEP stu- 
dents since 1986 (19 TAC §101.3). 
Currently, a LEP student in Grades 
3-8 may be (1) exempted from the 
TAAS and administered an alternative 
assessment, (2) administered the 
Spanish version of the TAAS, or 
(3) administered the English TAAS. 
No combination of options one and 
two may be used for more than three 
administrations of the TAAS. After 
that time, the student must be adminis- 
tered the English version of the test. 
Districts are discouraged from ex- 
empting students or administering the 
Spanish test more than twice to 
students who enter Texas public 
schools by first grade, since these 
students will have received two full 
years of instruction before the first 
TAAS test is offered in Grade 3. 

The local language proficiency 
assessment committee (LPAC) has 
primary responsibility for determining 



Figure 1. 

LEP Enrollment by Language, 1996-97 School Year 




Source: TEA PEIMS 1996-97. 

Over 90 percent of LEP students speak Spanish. The next three most common 
native languages are Vietnamese, Chinese, and Korean. 
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the eligibility of LEP students for 
participation in the statewide assess- 
ment program and identifying the 
appropriate alternative assessment for 
students who are exempted from the 
TAAS. Alternative assessments must 
be selected from a list of commercial 
instruments approved by the Texas 
Education Agency (TEA). The Texas 
Education Agency receives aggregate 
information concerning the number of 
students at each grade level who are 
administered each form of alternative 
assessment, and the number demon- 
strating improvement in reading, 
writing, and mathematics. 

The responsibilities of the LPAC are 
set out in statute (TEC §§29.051- 
29.064) and the commissioner’s state 
plan for educating LEP students (19 
TAC §§89.1201-89.1265). Also 
covered are criteria for identification 
of LEP students, district responsibili- 
ties for providing bilingual education 
and English as a second language 
(ESL) programs, and criteria for 
exiting students from programs. 
Students in bilingual education 
programs receive instruction in both 
English and their native language. 



Table 2. 

Special Education 
Enrollment Trends 


School Year 


Special 

Education 

Students 


Percent of 
Total 
Students 


1996-97 


451,764 


12 


1995-96 


429,115 


12 


1994-95 


408,031 


11 


1993-94 


385,126 


11 


1992-93 


365,292 


10 


1991-92 


340,919 


10 


1981-82 


243,215 


8 



Source: TEA PEIMS 1991-92-1996-97; TEA 
Fall Survey 1981-82. 



Special education enrollment trends 
show consistent growth in students 
served. 



The programs are designed to ensure 
that students master the content of the 
essential elements in their first lan- 
guage while learning English. Dis- 
tricts are required to offer bilingual 
education programs at the elementary 
grades if 20 or more students in any 
language group are enrolled in the 
same grade. 

English as a second language pro- 
grams are intensive programs of 
instruction designed to develop 
student proficiency in English and in 
content areas using second language 
methodologies. These programs are 
generally offered under the following 
circumstances: when there are too few 
students with the same language 
enrolled at the same grade level to 
offer a bilingual program; for students 
in the higher grades; and where there 
are not sufficient numbers of teachers 
at the school fluent in the native 
language of the students. 

About half of Spanish-speaking LEP 
students (53 percent) are enrolled in 
bilingual education programs. Stu- 
dents with native languages other than 
Spanish are more likely to be served in 
ESL programs; 17 percent are not 
served in either bilingual education or 
ESL programs. Older students are 
more likely to be served in ESL 
programs regardless of their native 
language. 

Students with Disabilities 

There were 451,764 students in Texas 
public schools receiving special 
education services in 1996-97. As 
Table 2 shows, students receiving 
special education services increased 
by 33 percent from 1991-92 to 1996- 
97, and now make up 12 percent of all 
students. Total enrollment increased 
by 1 1 percent during the same period. 
Peak enrollment of students with 
disabilities is in the upper elementary 
grades (and at Grade 9 where enroll- 
ment increases for all students due to 
retentions), as illustrated by Figure 2. 



Students identified as learning dis- 
abled account for over half of students 
receiving special education services 
from Grade 4 on and over two-thirds 
of students from Grade 6 on. About 
one-fourth of students receiving 
special education services have 
speech handicaps, a condition that is 
addressed for most students by the 
time they leave elementary school. 

As with past statewide testing pro- 
grams, Texas statute specifically 
allows for exemption of students 
receiving special education services 
from taking the TAAS (TEC 
§39.027). Beginning in 1996-97, 
students with disabilities exempt from 
the TAAS must be administered an 
alternative assessment. The Texas 
Education Agency does not provide a 
list of approved tests from which 
districts must select an alternative 
assessment, and performance results 
from these alternative assessments are 
not reported to the agency. Under 
SBOE rules implementing the assess- 
ment program, the local admission, 
review, and dismissal (ARD) commit- 
tee determines whether a student 
receiving special education services 
will participate in the TAAS or an 
alternative assessment and specifies 
any modifications or accommodations 
to be provided during testing (19 TAC 
§101.3). Students may take one or 
more TAAS subject tests, or none, 
depending on the determination of the 
ARD committee. This information 
must be documented in the student’s 
individual education plan (IEP). 
Modifications or accommodations of 
regular classroom procedures that are 
provided for a student are permitted 
during testing, unless those accommo- 
dations would invalidate the test 
results (19 TAC §89.1055). 

Accountability System 

The AEIS serves as the basis of an 
integrated accountability system that 
includes a mechanism for rating 
campuses and accrediting school 
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districts, as well as for reporting 
performance results to districts, 
schools, and parents. As Table 3 on 
page 6 illustrates, data collected from 
school districts through the Public 
Education Information Management 
System (PEIMS) or provided by test 
contractors are compiled for each 
school year. These AEIS data are the 
primary source for accountability 
evaluations and reports. Besides 
profile information, AEIS reports 
include various performance indica- 
tors, which measure the educational 
progress of campuses and districts. 
Since 1994, the accountability system 
has distinguished between three types 
of performance indicators: base , 
additional , and report-only. (For a 
detailed description of components of 
the AEIS see TEA (1997) Account- 
ability Manual.) Base indicators 



(TAAS performance, dropout rates, 
and attendance rates) are used to 
determine district accreditation status 
and campus performance ratings. The 
TAAS performance indicator — the 
percentage of students passing each 
test (reading, writing, and mathemat- 
ics) summed across grades — is 
evaluated for individual student 
groups (African American, Hispanic, 
white, and economically disadvan- 
taged), as well as for all students 
tested. 

Additional indicators, although 
measured against standards, do not 
affect accountability ratings. Instead, 
districts and campuses may receive 
acknowledgment for high levels of 
performance on these indicators. 
Report-only indicators are included in 
AEIS reports, but standards for these 



indicators are not set. The AEIS 
reports also include profile data, such 
as student and teacher demographic 
information, that provide a context for 
interpreting the performance data. 

Typically, when a new base or 
additional indicator is added to the 
AEIS, it is phased in over 3 years. In 
the first year, data are collected and 
reported to establish benchmarks, 
which are then used to set standards 
for the future. For the next 2 years, 
the data are reported back to school 
districts and campuses to provide 
opportunities for familiarization with 
the indicator, for refinements that may 
need to occur, and for advance local 
planning. In the fourth year, the 
indicator is used for ratings or ac- 
knowledgment. 



Figure 2. 

Students Receiving Special Education Services by Grade and Disability, 1996-97 School Year 




1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 



Source: TEA PEIMS 1996-97. 

Learning disabilities and speech handicaps are the two most common disabilities of students receiving special education 
services. Other conditions include emotional disturbances ; mental retardation , auditory and visual impairments , orthope- 
dic impairments , and autism. 
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For each district and campus rating 
level, standards for performance on 
the base indicators are also being 
phased in over time. For example, the 
standard on the TAAS indicator for a 
campus rating of Acceptable or a 
district rating of Academically 
Acceptable increases from 25 percent 
of students passing for the 1994 
ratings to 50 percent passing in the 
year 2000. This schedule allows 
districts and schools time to anticipate 
and prepare to meet the performance 
standards needed to earn ratings at 
each level. 

Including Test Results in the AEIS 

In the spring of 1996, there were 
1,996,632 students enrolled in Texas 
public schools in grades at which the 
TAAS is administered. As Figure 3 
shows, test results for about 74 
percent of these students were used to 
rate campuses and accredit districts. 
The other 518,018 students were 
exempted from participating in the 
TAAS or were tested but their results 



not used in the accountability rating 
system. Policies guiding the exemp- 
tion of students with disabilities and 
LEP students from the TAAS in 1995- 
96 were discussed in the last section. 
This section focuses on the 309,524 
students whose test results are ex- 
cluded from the accountability rating 
system for policy reasons. Also 
included at the end of the section is a 
description of campuses that are not 
rated, the optional evaluation system 
for alternative education campuses, 
and campuses that receive ratings but 
are not included in district ratings. 

Mobile Students 

Districts have limited opportunity to 
influence the learning of students who 
move into the district late in the 
school year. For this reason, TAAS 
results used in the accountability 
rating system and AEIS reports are 
computed only for that subset of 
students who are enrolled in the 
district by the last Friday in October 
of the school year. This avoids placing 



districts with high in-mobility at an 
unfair disadvantage by holding all 
districts and campuses accountable for 
only those students who were enrolled 
in the district for most of the school 
year. 

The October date chosen for this 
purpose is the PEIMS fall data collec- 
tion “as of’ date for statewide enroll- 
ment reporting, which is always the 
last Friday in October. The October 
accountability subset is based on 
enrollment in the district rather than 
the campus. Students who change 
campuses within the same district are 
included in the accountability rating 
system and AEIS reports. 

The TAAS results of 123,156 students 
were excluded from the accountability 
rating system in 1996 because the 
students moved into the district in 
which they were tested after the 
October cutoff date. As Figure 3 
shows, mobile students who are 
excluded from the accountability 
subset of test results represent about 
6 percent of students enrolled in the 
grades tested. TAAS results for all 
students are reported by the test 
contractor to the school and district 
where they were tested. 

LEP Students 

Test results for LEP students who are 
enrolled in the district by the end of 
October and take the English TAAS 
are included in the accountability 
rating system. Results for LEP 
students are included in the base 
TAAS indicator; the English TAAS 
results are not disaggregated based on 
native language or level of English 
proficiency. 

The Spanish TAAS reading and 
mathematics tests were administered 
statewide at Grades 3 and 4 in spring 
1996, and benchmark results were 
provided to districts by the test 
contractor. The Spanish version of the 
Grade 4 writing test and Grades 5 and 



Table 3. 

Academic Excellence Indicator System (AEIS) 



Data Sources: 

PEIMS Collections: Students , Staff, and Finances 
National Computer Systems: Texas Assessment of 
Academic Skills (TAAS) Results 
College Board / American Testing Service: 

College Admissions Test Results ; AP Results 
International Baccaleaureate: IB Test Results 
Comptroller of Public Accounts: School District 
Property Values & Taxes 



Policy Input: 

District and Campus Administrators 
Focus Groups: Educators, Education 
Policymakers, Business Leaders 
Legislature 

State Board of Education 
Commissioner of Education 




Accountability Procedures Accountability Reports 



District / Campus Ratings 
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6 reading and mathematics tests will 
be administered statewide in 1996-97, 
and benchmark results provided to 
districts by the test contractor. Span- 
ish Grade 3 and 4 results for 1996-97 
will be reported in the 1996-97 AEIS 
reports. Aggregate TAAS results for 
all students tested (including Spanish 
TAAS results) will be previewed in 
the 1996-97 AEIS reports. Decisions 
regarding use of the Spanish TAAS in 
the accountability rating system have 
not been finalized. Performance on 
the alternative assessments required 
for LEP students exempt from the 
TAAS is not included in the account- 
ability rating system because there is 
not a consistent basis on which to 
compare results of the different tests. 

The Spanish TAAS results of 32,196 
students were excluded from the 
accountability rating system in 1996. 
As Figure 3 shows, this represents 
almost 2 percent of the students 
enrolled in the grades tested. More 
than twice that many LEP students in 
Grades 3-8 and 10 (65,231) did not 
take either the English or Spanish 
TAAS. Over 97,000 LEP students 
took the English TAAS, and results for 
83,590 were included in the base 
TAAS indicator used to rate campuses 
and accredit districts. 

Table 4 on page 8 summarizes how 
data on LEP students are included in 
the AEIS. The performance of LEP 
students is not reported as a separate 
student group. In addition to English 
TAAS results, LEP students are 
included in the dropout rate and 
attendance rate base indicators. They 
are also included in all of the addi- 
tional indicators if they participate in 
the programs or tests on which the 
measures are based. The percentage 
of LEP students exempted from the 
TAAS is a report-only indicator, and 
LEP students are included in all other 
report-only indicators if they partici- 
pate in the applicable courses or tests. 
Profile data reported on the campus 
and district AEIS reports also include 



the number and percentage of LEP 
students enrolled for the current school 
year. Program information on bilin- 
gual/ESL programs reported in the 
AEIS reports includes participation, 
staffing, and budget data. 

The percentage of LEP students 
enrolled is also one of the variables 
used to assign campuses to demo- 
graphic comparison groups. Perfor- 
mance and profile data for the campus 
comparison group are included on 
each campus AEIS report, and the 
comparison groups are an integral part 
of the Comparable Improvement 
component of the accountability 
system. (Campus comparison groups 
and Comparable Improvement are 
described in detail in TEA (1997) 
Accountability Manual.) 

Students with Disabilities 

TAAS results for students in special 
education programs are not included in 
the accountability rating system; 
however, students receiving special 



education services are included in the 
dropout rate and attendance rate base 
indicators. Separate results for 
students receiving special education 
services are reported in the AEIS 
campus and district reports for all 
base and additional indicators for 
which they are available, along with 
the percentage of students exempted 
from the TAAS by the ARD commit- 
tee. Performance on the alternative 
assessments is not included in the 
AEIS because there is no consistent 
basis on which to compare results of 
different tests. Profile information on 
students receiving special education 
services presented in the AEIS reports 
also includes retention rates by grade 
and number of graduates. Program 
information includes participation, 
staffing, and budget data. Beginning 
with the 1 996-97 AEIS reports, 
aggregate TAAS results for all 
students tested (including students 
with disabilities) will be previewed. 

In 1996, there were 109,999 students 
with disabilities exempt from the 



Figure 3. 

1996 TAAS and Accountability Exclusions 



Not Tested - Absent and Others 

Not Tested - Special Education Exempt 
7J7 

Not Tested - LEP Exempt 
H Tested - Special Education 

Tested - Spanish TAAS (non Spec Ed) 
Tested - Not Enrolled in Same District 
□ Tested - Used for Accountability Ratings 




Source: TEA PEIMS 1995-96; TAAS 1995-96 Spring, Year-round, and Spanish Tests. 

About 11 percent of students in grades tested did not participate in the 1995-96 
administration of the TAAS; 16 percent of students were tested but not included 
in the accountability rating system for policy reasons. 
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Table 4. 

Students Receiving Special Education Services and LEP 
Students in 1996-97 AEIS Performance Ratings and Reports 



Included in district accreditation and campus performance ratings and additional 
acknowledgments (all students and each student group)? 



LEP 


Special Education 


Base Indicators 


TAAS reading / mathematics, Gr. 3-8, 10 


Yes, if tested in English 


No 


TAAS writing, Gr. 4, 8, 10 


Yes, if tested in English 


No 


Annual Dropout Rate 


Yes 


Yes 


Attendance Rate 


Yes 


Yes 


Additional Indicators 


College Admissions Testing 






— Number of Examinees 


Yes 


Yes 


— Number of Graduates 


Yes 


No 


TAAS / TASP Equivalency 


Yes 


No 



Reported as a separate group on AEIS ? 





LEP 


Special Education 


Base Indicators 


TAAS reading / mathematics, Gr. 3-8, 10 


No 


Yes 


TAAS writing, Gr. 4, 8, 10 


No 


Yes 


Annual Dropout Rate 


No 


Yes 


Attendance Rate 


No 


Yes 


Additional Indicators 


College Admissions Testing 
— Number of Examinees 


No 


No 


— Number of Graduates 


No 


No 


TAAS / TASP Equivalency 


No 


No 


Report Only Indicators 


TAAS science / social studies, Gr, 8 


No 


Yes 


TAAS end-of-course exams 


No 


Yes 


TAAS reading / mathematics (Spanish), Gr. 3-6 


Yes 


No 


TAAS writing (Spanish), Gr, 4 


Yes 


No 


TAAS Cumulative Exit-level Passing Rate 


No 


Yes 


TAAS Exemptions 
— LEP 


Yes 




— ARD 


— 


Yes 


Advanced Academic Courses 


No 


Yes 


Advanced Placement Exams 


No 


No 


AEIS Profile Data* 


Retention Rates 


No 


Yes 


Graduates 


No 


Yes 


LEP Enrolllment 


Yes 




Bilingual / ESL Program Information 
— Enrollment 


Yes 




— Teachers 


Yes 




— Expenditures 


Yes 




Special Education Program Information 






— Enrollment 




Yes 


— Teachers 




Yes 


— Expenditures 




Yes 



* Students receiving special education services and LEP students are included in profile data 
reported for all students on the AEIS district and campus reports. This table reflects profile data 
reported for students receiving special education services and LEP students as separate groups. 



TAAS, and 154,172 who took the test 
but were not included in the base 
TAAS indicator used to rate campuses 
and accredit districts. Together this 
accounts for almost 14 percent of all 
students enrolled in the grades tested. 

Campuses Not Rated or Not Included 
in District Ratings 

Most campuses receive accountability 
ratings, and their students are included 
in the data used to accredit the district 
in which they are located. Exceptions 
to this rule are made for two reasons: 
(1) the campus does not have data on 
which it can be rated; or (2) including 
the campus data in the district rating 
would result in inequitable district 
evaluations. Following is a brief 
discussion of some of the situations in 
which campuses are not rated or their 
data are not included in the district 
rating. 

No Campus Rating 

Prekindergarten/Kindergarten Cam- 
puses. The AEIS indicators are based 
on data for students in Grades 1-12, 
the grades covered by the state com- 
pulsory attendance law. Conse- 
quently, campuses that enroll only 
prekindergarten and kindergarten 
students do not have data on which to 
be rated, nor do they have any data 
included in the district rating. (Cam- 
puses with higher grades that have 
no TAAS data, such as ninth grade 
centers, are paired with a campus with 
whom they have a feeder relationship 
for rating purposes.) 

Special Education Campuses. As 
discussed above, TAAS results used to 
accredit districts and rate campuses do 

Performance of LEP students is 
included in results for all base, 
additional, and report-only indicators 
in which they participate. Perfor- 
mance of students receiving special 
education services is typically not 
included in results for all students but 
is reported separately. 
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not include performance of students 
receiving special education services. 

For -this reason, campuses that enroll 
only students receiving special educa- 
tion services do not have sufficient 
data on which to be rated. Attendance 
and dropout data from special educa- 
tion campuses are included in the 
district ratings for the districts in 
which the campuses are located. 

Campuses Opening Midyear. Cam- 
puses opening midyear are not rated 
the year they open. In practice, this 
means that an accountability rating is 
issued only for campuses that have 
students enrolled by the last Friday in 
October, as reported in the PEIMS fall 
enrollment data collection. Data for 
students on campuses opening mid- 
year are included in the district ratings. 

Juvenile Justice Alternative Education 
Programs. Juvenile justice alternative 
education programs (JJAEP) have 
been created to provide educational 
services to students who have been 
expelled from school for committing 
serious offenses on school property or 
at school-sponsored or school-related 
events, and found by the juvenile court 
to have engaged in delinquent conduct 
(TEC §37.01 1). Statute requires that 
students enrolled in the programs be 
reported as if they were at the sending 
campuses. The performance results of 
students served in JJAEPs are included 
in campus and district accreditation 
ratings for the sending campus and 
district. JJAEPs do not receive a 
separate campus accountability rating 
under the standard accountability 
system. They may request to receive a 
rating under the optional evaluation 
procedures for alternative education 
campuses, but are not required to do 
so. 

Optional Evaluation for Alternative 
Education Campuses 

Alternative education campuses have 
been established to provide specialized 



programs for dropouts, students at risk 
of school failure or dropping out, 
pregnant and parenting students, and 
students who have been removed from 
the regular campus for disciplinary 
reasons. Because the nature of the 
populations attending alternative 
campuses often works against the 
ratings such campuses can earn in the 
accountability rating system, these 
schools are given two options. They 
may opt to be assessed either under the 
standard criteria for accountability 
ratings or under different criteria 
developed specifically for alternative 
education schools. 

Under the optional procedures, the 
alternative campuses participate in 
selecting the indicators on which they 
will be rated. The campuses must 
choose at least one academic achieve- 
ment indicator appropriate to the 
student population in attendance, as 
well as other performance indicators 
upon which they can be rated. Begin- 
ning with the 1997 ratings, campuses 
rated under the alternative account- 
ability procedures will be notified of 
their ratings concurrent with those 
evaluated under the standard account- 
ability system. The standard base 
indicator data for campuses rated 
under the optional evaluation proce- 
dures are included in the district 
accreditation rating, with one excep- 
tion: alternative education programs 
that serve students from multiple 
districts through shared services 
arrangements. 

Non-Traditional Campuses 
That Receive Ratines 

Multidistrict Shared Services Arrange- 
ments. Under the standard account- 
ability system, performance results for 
students served through multidistrict 
shared services arrangements are 
attributed to the district in which the 
school is located, even if some of 
those students come from other 
districts. Campuses operating under 
shared services arrangements receive a 
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campus rating, and student perfor- 
mance is included in the evaluation to 
determine the district accreditation 
rating for the district in which they are 
located. The exception, as noted 
above, is alternative education 
multidistrict shared services arrange- 
ments. These schools receive campus 
ratings through either the standard 
accountability system or optional 
procedures. However, to avoid 
penalizing districts in which alterna- 
tive education schools operated by 
shared services arrangements are 
located, the performance of students at 
those schools is not included in the 
district rating. 

Privately Operated Residential Treat- 
ment Facilities. Because privately 
operated residential treatment facilities 
can accept students from outside the 
district in which they are located, they 
are treated like alternative education 
multidistrict shared services arrange- 
ments for accountability rating pur- 
poses. Performance results under 
either the standard accountability 
rating system or optional evaluation 
procedures for alternative campuses 
are used to determine a campus rating. 
However, if the school is evaluated 
under the optional procedures then 
results are not included in the district 
rating for the district in which the 
facility is located. 

Charter Schools. The SBOE has 
authorized 20 open-enrollment charter 
schools, most of which are in operation 
for the 1996-97 school year. Those 
with students enrolled by the end of 
October will be rated under the stan- 
dard accountability rating system, 
unless they have applied for evaluation 
under the optional procedures. How- 
ever, since these schools are not part of 
any district, their performance results 
will not be included in the results of 
the district in which they are geo- 
graphically located. 
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TAAS Participation and Performance 



Texas Assessment of Academic Skills (TAAS) results 
for students receiving special education services are not 
included in the performance indicators used to rate 
campuses and accredit school districts, and results are 
reported separately in AEIS reports. This practice was 
established to provide districts an incentive to include 
more students with disabilities in the statewide 
assessment program, which is associated with high 
expectations for students. It may also provide an 
inadvertent incentive to identify students to receive 
special education services and may partially explain 
recent growth in special education programs. However, 
enrollment in special education programs has been 
growing for at least 15 years, not just the past three. 

In 1995-96, about 56 percent of students receiving 
special education services took at least one TAAS test 
(reading, writing, or mathematics), a noticeable 
increase from 46 percent the prior year. TAAS 
exemptions reported on the AEIS reports for the first 
time in 1995-96 were intended to provide districts and 



campuses with a further incentive to include students in 
the statewide assessment program. Also, for the first 
time following administration of the 1994-95 TAAS, 
the tests were released to comply with a new state law, 
which may have provided districts and campuses with 
better information on which to base exemption 
decisions. 

Exemptions vary by subject. Mathematics has the 
fewest exemptions, with 58 percent of students tested. 
Some accommodations, such as oral administration, are 
allowed on mathematics that would invalidate other 
tests. 

Overall performance on the TAAS by students 
receiving special education services did not change 
from 1994-95 to 1995-96, with 28 percent of students 
passing all tests taken in both years. Performance on 
the reading and writing tests declined slightly, from 47 
to 44 percent passing reading and 45 to 43 percent 
passing writing. Lower scores are sometimes 



TAAS Participation by Students With Disabilities 



Students 
300,000 x 



200,000 -- 



100,000 -- 



1994-95 
School Year 




1993-94 




Special Education 
Students in Grades 
Tested 

Students Tested 



Students Passing 
All Tests Taken 



1995-96 



Source: TAAS 1995-96 Spring and Year-round Tests. 
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of Students With Disabilities 



associated with an increase in the number of students 
tested because more students of varying abilities are 
tested. Performance on the mathematics test improved 
from 34 percent passing in 1994-95 to 37 percent in 
1995-96. Statewide, there were higher gains on the 
mathematics test for nondisabled students as well. 
Performance of students with disabilities is 
considerably lower than that of their nondisabled peers 
on all tests. 

It has been proposed that TAAS results for students 
receiving special education services be included in the 
base indicators used to rate campuses and accredit 
districts. Based on analysis of 1995-96 TAAS results 
for special education participants enrolled as of the last 
Friday in October, ratings of 789 campuses would have 
been lowered by including results of students receiving 
special education services, and ratings of 19 campuses 
would have been raised. Campuses with Recognized 
and Exemplary ratings are most adversely affected by 
including TAAS results of special education partici- 
pants. The small range of performance for these rating 
levels allows less room for declines before the rating is 



lowered than is the case for campuses with Acceptable 
ratings. Also, Exemplary and Recognized campuses as 
a group test larger percentages of their students with 
disabilities. The number of campuses rated Low 
Performing would have increased in 1996 from 119 
to 150, and the number of districts rated Academically 
Unacceptable would have increased from 1 1 to 13. 



1995-96 TAAS Performance 


Percent Passing 




Special 

Education 

Participants 


Special 
Education 
Non -Participants 


Reading 


44 


80 


Writing 


43 


83 


Mathematics 


37 


74 


All Tests Taken 


28 


67 



Source: TAAS 1995-96 Spring and Year-round Tests. 



1996 Accountability Ratines 




1996 

Actual* 


With Special 
Education 
Participants 


Change 


Ratings 

Lowered 


Ratings 

Raised 


Campus Rating 


Exemplary 


394 


218 


-176 


179 


... 


Recognized 


1,299 


885 


-414 


578 


3 


Acceptable 


4,125 


4,684 


559 


32 


15 


Low-performing 


119 


150 


31 





1 




5,937 






789 


19 


District Rating 


Exemplary 


37 


16 


-21 


21 


_ 


Recognized 


209 


96 


-113 


129 


0 


Academically Acceptable 


787 


919 


132 


2 


1 


Academically Unacceptable 


11 


13 


2 





0 




1,044 






152 


1 



Source: TEA AEIS 1996; TAAS 1995-96 Spring and Year-round Tests. 
* 1996 ratings before appeals. 
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Continued from Page 9 

Compliance Monitoring 

Although TAAS performance of 
students with disabilities and many 
LEP students is not included in the 
accountability rating system, the 
programs in which they are served are 
reviewed under a separate compliance 
monitoring system. Statute requires 
TEA to conduct on-site compliance 
monitoring visits of special education 
and bilingual/ESL programs, as well as 
financial audits of the special program 
allotments under the state foundation 
school program funding formulas. The 
district effectiveness and compliance 
(DEC) monitoring system employs a 
peer review process and combines 
state and federal monitoring require- 
ments for special education, bilingual/ 
ESL, and other state and federally 
funded programs. Campus-level staff 
from the district are included in the 
monitoring visit; however, the DEC is 
a district-level monitoring system. 

Comprehensive program reviews 
(rather than separate reviews for each 
special program) incorporate quality 
and effectiveness indicators as well as 
compliance factors. Although moni- 
tors review special program perfor- 
mance data before each visit, student 
performance on the TAAS or alterna- 
tive assessments is not among the 
areas required by law to be covered 
through compliance monitoring. 

Including More Students 
in the Assessment and 
Accountability Systems 

Statute requires the commissioner of 
education to develop and propose an 
assessment system for students receiv- 
ing special education services and LEP 
students currently exempt from the 
TAAS and, by 1998-99, to include the 
performance of those students in the 
AEIS. Neither the nature of the 
assessment system nor how results are 
to be included in the AEIS are cur- 



rently specified in law. In December 
1996, the commissioner submitted 
reports to the legislature outlining 
proposals to include more students 
with disabilities and LEP students in 
the statewide assessment program and 
integrate those assessment results into 
the AEIS. The proposals, which are 
currently under review, include the 
following elements. 

LEP Students 

• Include students in the English 
TAAS based on the number of 
years they have received instruction 
in U.S. schools (rather than number 
of TAAS administrations) and type 
of special language services they 
are receiving. 

— For students receiving instruc- 
tion in Spanish, those entering U.S. 
schools by Grade 2 would be 
required to take the English TAAS 
after four years of instruction; those 
entering in Grade 3 or later would 
be required to take the English 
TAAS after three years of instruc- 
tion. 

— All other LEP students would be 
required to take the English TAAS 
after two years of instruction. 

• Require each student receiving 
instruction in Spanish who does not 
take the English TAAS to take the 
Spanish TAAS if the test is offered 
at the student’s grade level. 

• Revise district and campus rating 
criteria to include Spanish TAAS 
results. 

• Introduce a new statewide reading 
proficiency test in English (RPTE). 
All LEP students who do not take 
the English TAAS would be 
administered the RPTE to monitor 
their growth in English proficiency. 

• Report RPTE results on the district 
and campus AEIS reports. 



Students with Disabilities 

• Require ARD committees to specify 
how students with disabilities will 
participate in a revised assessment 
program. 

— Require that students participate 
in TAAS or end-of-course examina- 
tions if they are receiving on-grade- 
level instruction based on the 
essential elements in the subject 
tested. Accommodations routinely 
used in classroom instruction would 
be allowable and would be provided 
during testing. 

— Introduce a standardized multi- 
grade level alternative assessment 
for students receiving instruction in 
the essential elements that is not on 
grade level. 

— Continue to study the feasibility 
of developing an assessment based 
on curriculum domains appropriate 
for students not receiving instruction 
in the essential elements at any 
grade level. 

• Revise district and campus rating 
criteria to include the results of 
students receiving special education 
services tested on TAAS. 

• Report on AEIS : 

— combined TAAS performance 
results for students with disabilities 
and nondisabled students in campus, 
district, and state reports; 

— the percentage of students 
receiving special education services 
tested on TAAS/end-of-course 
assessments; and 

— the performance results of 
students with disabilities taking 
alternative assessments. 

• Widely disseminate a comprehen- 
sive list of allowable test modifica- 
tions for students with disabilities 
and train educators to use them. 

Continued on Page 15 
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TAAS Participation and Performance by Students 
of Limited English Proficiency 



In 1995-96, about 44 percent of LEP students took the 
English TAAS. An additional 15 percent of students 
took the Spanish TAAS, which was administered at 
Grades 3-6 as part of either the field test or benchmark 
administration in 1995-96. Texas Assessment of 
Academic Skills (TAAS) participation patterns vary 
considerably, even among the regions with the largest 
LEP populations. Fewer than 30 percent of LEP 
students were exempt from both the English and 
Spanish TAAS in the El Paso region (Region 19) and 
San Antonio region (Region 20). However, the 
majority of LEP students tested in the San Antonio 
region took the English test, while 27 percent of LEP 
students in the El Paso region took the Spanish test. In 
contrast, almost 60 percent of students in the 
Richardson region (Region 10) were exempt from both 
tests. These differences may reflect variation in the 
native languages of LEP students and the types of 
programs that are offered in the districts, as well as 
local test administration practices. 



Performance of LEP students on the English TAAS is 
lower than that of the state as a whole, with a noticeable 
drop in performance at Grade 6. Under current SBOE 
rules, students can be exempt from up to three 
administrations of the TAAS. Therefore, Grade 6 may 
be the first year many LEP students participate in 
TAAS. Analyzing the TAAS performance of LEP 
students is difficult because, once students achieve 
proficiency in English, they are exited from the 
bilingual education or ESL programs and no longer 
identified by districts as LEP. Consequently, test results 
represent only those students taking the English TAAS 
who are not performing well enough to exit bilingual or 
ESL programs. 

The passing standards for the Spanish TAAS Grades 3 
and 4 reading and mathematics tests were set at 70 
percent, based on 1995-96 benchmark data. The 
Spanish TAAS for Grade 4 writing and Grades 5 and 6 
reading and mathematics were field tested in 1995-96; 



LEP Student TAAS Participation by Region 



% of LEP 
Students 
100% x 



80% -- 



60% -- 



40% -- 



20 % -- 




Exempt 

H Spanish TAAS 
| English TAAS 



1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 

Education Service Center Region 

Source: TAAS 1995-96 Spring, Year-round, and Spanish Tests. 
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LEP Student Performance on the 
1995-96 English TAAS 

% Passing All 
Tests Taken 




Source: TAAS 1995-96 Spring, Year-round, and Spanish Tests. 



LEP Student Performance (Percent Passing), 
1995-96 Spanish TAAS 




Possible Passing Standards 




60% 


65% 


70% | 


75% 


Reading 


Grade 3 


— 


— 


44 


— 


Grade 4 


— 


— 


33 


— 


Grade 5 


47 


38 


29 


20 


Grade 6 


28 


20 


13 


8 


Mathematics 


Grade 3 


— 


— 


42 


— 


Grade 4 


— 


— 


33 


— 


Grade 5 


37 


31 


23 


18 


Grade 6 


34 


26 


18 


14 



Source: TAAS 1995-96 Spanish Tests, Grades 3-4 Benchmark 
Results and Grades 5-6 Field Test Results. 



standards will be set following the 1996-97 adminis- 
tration. Spanish TAAS results are lower than the 
English TAAS results for LEP students at a 70 percent 
passing standard, which is the passing standard for the 
English TAAS. 

It has been proposed that Spanish TAAS results be 
included in the base AEIS indicators used to rate 
campuses and accredit districts. Based on analysis of 
1995-96 Grades 3 and 4 reading and mathematics 
Spanish TAAS results for all students not receiving 



special education services, 1996 ratings of 136 
campuses would have been lowered by including 
Spanish TAAS results, and the rating of one campus 
would have been raised. The number of campuses rated 
Low-performing would have increased from 1 19 to 127. 
Needless to say, elementary campuses would be most 
adversely affected by this change. Ratings of four 
districts would have been lowered. Including results for 
Grade 4 writing and Grades 5 and 6 reading and 
mathematics could be expected to further impact the 
accountability rating system. 



1996 Accountability Ratings 




1996 

Actual* 


With Gr. 3-4 
Spanish 
TAAS 


Change 


Ratings 

Lowered 


Ratings 

Raised 


Campus Rating 


Exemplary 


394 


371 


-23 


23 


— 


Recognized 


1,299 


1,207 


-92 


106 


0 


Acceptable 


4,125 


4,232 


107 


7 


1 


Low-performing 


119 


127 


8 


— 


0 


5,937 136 1 


District Rating 


Exemplary 


37 


37 


0 


0 


— 


Recognized 


209 


205 


-4 


4 


0 


Academically Acceptable 


787 


791 


4 


0 


0 


Academically Unacceptable 


11 


11 


0 


— 


0 


1,044 4 0 



Source: TEA AEIS 1996; TAAS 1995-96 Spring, Year-round, and Spanish Tests. 
* 1996 ratings before appeals. 
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Continued from Page 12 
Commissioner’s Proposals 

The commissioner’s proposals would 
achieve the goals of including all LEP 
students in the statewide assessment 
program, and of including all students 
with disabilities who are receiving 
instruction in the essential elements 
while TEA explores the feasibility of 
standardized tests for students not 
receiving such instruction. The TAAS 
results for more LEP students and 
many students with disabilities would 
be included in the accountability rating 
system. 

A number of considerations must be 
explored before these proposals could 
be implemented, including the need 
for more data on the impact of the 
recommendations, availability of 
funding for test development, and 
application of statute regarding public 
release of test items for the proposed 
new assessments. In the meantime, 
these proposals will be reviewed by 
educators and policymakers in relation 
to a number of assessment and ac- 
countability issues. Following is a 
brief discussion of the major issues 
regarding expansion of AEIS. In 
addition, the commissioner is explor- 
ing options for integrating perfor- 
mance of as many campuses as 
possible that have been excluded from 
some part of the standard accountabil- 
ity system due to the special nature of 
their programs. 

Current Issues 

The issues discussed in the following 
sections are at the center of debates 
about expanding the statewide assess- 
ment program to test more students 
with disabilities and LEP students, and 
including more test results in the AEIS 
accountability rating system and 
performance reports. The issues are 
concerned with the three broad areas 
of appropriate testing of students, 
appropriate use of test results and 
impact on the accountability rating 



system, and data reporting needs in 
relation to school and district account- 
ability. 

Appropriate Testing of Students 

Appropriate Testing of Students 
with Disabilities 

Assessment in special education has 
traditionally been for eligibility for 
services rather than for performance 
and accountability. As this focus 
changes, two contradictory concerns 
are voiced repeatedly: the need to link 
assessment to classroom instruction 
and the possible unintended effects on 
classroom instruction if test results for 
students with disabilities are used in 
the accountability rating system. 

Under the commissioner’s proposal, 
instruction in the essential elements of 
the curriculum is the key factor in 
determining if students receiving 
special education services will be 
required to take the TAAS and be 
included in the accountability rating 
system. This recommendation links 
assessment directly with classroom 
instruction, with the goal of improving 
educational results for students with 
disabilities. 

TAAS participation by students 
receiving special education services 
has increased in recent years. How- 
ever, including TAAS results in the 
accountability rating system could 
reverse this trend. If instruction in the 
essential elements is a key factor in 
determining TAAS participation, there 
are concerns that reduced TAAS 
participation could be achieved by 
teaching the essential elements to 
fewer students with disabilities. Other 
factors on which this decision could be 
based include the student’s disability 
category, the amount of time spent in 
special education instructional set- 
tings, the instructional arrangement, 
the student’s reading level, behavioral 
considerations, or results of a stan- 
dardized pretest or developmental 
skills pretest. Each of these factors 



has shortcomings as a possible key for 
determining TAAS participation of 
students with disabilities. 

Beginning in 1996-97, districts are 
required for the first time to administer 
a locally selected alternative assess- 
ment to students with disabilities who 
do not participate in the TAAS. Any 
standardized statewide alternative 
assessment for students who are 
receiving instruction in the essential 
elements, but not at grade level, would 
need to meet the following criteria: 

(a) provide a good match between test 
items and the essential elements, (b) 
be appropriate for various instructional 
levels and grade levels, and (c) 
provide valid results with a variety of 
test modifications or accommodations. 
Recommendations that such an 
assessment be developed or purchased 
for use statewide meet with the 
argument that standardization is not 
possible due to the individualized 
nature of disabilities and classroom 
instruction. At the same time, indi- 
vidualized evaluations such as portfo- 
lios and performance-based processes 
are seen as cumbersome and subject to 
variability in implementation. 

Two approaches to developing a 
standardized alternative assessment 
have been proposed. One suggestion 
is to develop a multigrade-level 
TAAS. Test development could 
require several years, but this alterna- 
tive would assure a match between the 
content assessed and the essential 
elements. Alternatively, a commer- 
cially available test could be selected 
for statewide use. These tests have 
already been evaluated for reliability, 
validity, and psychometric soundness, 
and school districts are familiar with 
their use. However, they are not 
designed specifically to test the 
content of the essential elements and 
the level of match would have to be 
evaluated. With either approach to a 
standardized alternative assessment, 
there are questions regarding interpre- 
tation of the results and how they 
should be reported. 
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It is estimated that 5 to 10 percent of 
students with disabilities do not 
receive instruction in the essential 
elements at any grade level. These 
students with severe disabilities 
receive instruction in a functional or 
life skills curriculum. Performance 
goals are articulated in the LEP. 
Development of a standardized 
assessment for these students must be 
preceded by establishment of state- 
wide goals and identification of 
appropriate curriculum domains. 

Test Accommodations for Students 
with Disabilities 

Braille and large-print versions of the 
TAAS and end-of-course examina- 
tions are made available to districts 
for testing students with visual 
impairments. Students may also use a 
magnifying glass, colored transpar- 
ency, or place marker with the test. 
Students with disabilities may be 
allowed to use a variety of methods to 
record responses to test items, includ- 
ing handwriting, typewriting, com- 
puter keyboard entry, verbal response, 
and marking responses in the test 
booklet rather than the answer sheet. 
Students with disabilities may receive 
an individual administration of the 
test, and the test administrator may 
read aloud the mathematics, social 
studies, and science test questions. 
Districts may contact TEA about 
accommodations not addressed in the 
testing manuals. The primary deter- 
minant for use of an accommodation 
is whether it would invalidate test 
results. Test accommodations for 
students with disabilities are deter- 
mined based on accommodations the 
student routinely receives in class- 
room instruction (as identified by the 
ARD), the needs of the student, and 
accommodations allowed for the test. 

The commissioner’s proposal recom- 
mends providing districts with more 
comprehensive information about test 
accommodations and training educa- 
tors to use them. The recommenda- 



tion focuses on clarifying and dissemi- 
nating information about current 
policy. By promoting wider use of 
allowable accommodations, it is 
argued, not only will participation 
increase but student performance will 
also improve. This proposal preserves 
the primary role of the ARD commit- 
tee in identifying classroom and test 
accommodations based on individual 
student needs, and strengthens the link 
between assessment, the IEP, and 
classroom instruction. 

Preparation of LEP Students for the 
English TAAS 

There is debate about the amount of 
preparation needed by LEP students 
before it is appropriate for them to 
take the English TAAS. Allowing 
three years in a Texas public school to 
learn English may be sufficient for 
most students. However, for older 
students entering Texas public schools 
who are non-literate in their native 
languages, three years may not be 
sufficient time to master the essential 
elements of the curriculum in English. 

The commissioner’s proposal would 
modify current procedures by basing 
assessment decisions in part on the 
type of instructional program the 
student is receiving. Students receiv- 
ing instruction in Spanish would not 
take the English TAAS for up to three 
or four years. All other students 
(including all students with native 
languages other than Spanish) would 
be required to take the English TAAS 
after two years of instruction, regard- 
less of when they enter school. 

There is concern that this proposal 
establishes different expectations for 
students based on their native lan- 
guage. Availability of the Spanish 
TAAS provides an option for includ- 
ing performance of Spanish-speaking 
students in the assessment and ac- 
countability rating systems before they 
achieve English proficiency. Cur- 
rently there is not a sufficient mecha- 




nism in place or being developed to 
hold campuses and districts account- 
able for the performance of students 
with native languages other than 
Spanish in special language programs. 

Ninety percent of those with native 
languages other than Spanish are in 
either ESL programs, which are 
intensive programs to develop English 
proficiency, or are not receiving 
special language services. In both 
cases, two years of instruction before 
taking the English TAAS would be 
consistent with the time allowed under 
the commissioner’s proposal for 
Spanish-speaking students who do not 
participate in the Spanish TAAS. The 
inequity exists for the few remaining 
students with native languages other 
than Spanish who are receiving 
instruction in their native language, 
but must take the English TAAS after 
two years of instruction under this 
proposal. Although they represent 
less than 1 percent of all LEP stu- 
dents, this inherent inequity could 
result in unintended changes in those 
programs. 

One alternative accountability mea- 
sure might be presented by the pro- 
posed RPTE, which would be admin- 
istered to all LEP students who do not 
take the English TAAS. Gains on a 
RPTE would reflect progress toward 
the goal of English reading profi- 
ciency, an appropriate goal for all LEP 
students regardless of native language 
or type of special program in which 
they are participating. How gains 
would be evaluated as an indicator, 
and whether gains could be compared 
across programs and grade levels 
would have to be determined. 

Test Accommodations for LEP 
Students. For some LEP students, 
especially those taking the English 
TAAS for the first time, accommoda- 
tions to the way the test is adminis- 
tered may be appropriate. State Board 
of Education rules permit test accom- 
Continued on Page 19 
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Student Mobility 



In 1995-96, there were 123,156 students who moved 
into the district in which they took the TAAS after the 
last Friday in October of the school year. Test results 
for these students are neither included in the AEIS base 
indicators used to rate campuses and accredit districts 
nor reported on AEIS reports. Mobile students who are 
excluded from the accountability subset of test results 
represent about 6 percent of students in grades tested. 

Districts and campuses vary from no students excluded 
from the accountability subset to as many as one-third 
of students excluded. However, the variation is not 
consistently associated with any set of district or 
campus characteristics. Not unexpectedly, special 
districts, which include districts on military bases, have 
a higher than average percentage (9 percent) of students 
excluded from the accountability subset, as do alterna- 
tive education campuses (17 percent). Regionally, the 
percentage of students excluded from the accountability 
subset ranges from a low of 5 percent to a high of 7 
percent. 

A Study of Student Mobility in Texas Public Schools 
(TEA, 1 997) reports that mobility rates are higher for 
economically disadvantaged students, students identi- 
fied as being at risk of dropping out, and ethnic minor- 
ity students. These are groups of students that histori- 
cally demonstrate lower performance on the TAAS, 
regardless of their mobility. However, even after 
controlling for their previous test performance and 
socioeconomic status, mobile students performed worse 
on the TAAS than stable students. Furthermore, the 
performance gap between mobile and 
stable students is higher on campuses 
with high student turnover rates. 

The same study found that the later 
in the school year students move, the 
lower their academic performance. 

It can be estimated that about 42 
percent of the 123,156 students 
excluded from the accountability 
subset moved into the district after 
the start of the spring semester, and 
19 percent moved into the district 
after the beginning of the fifth 
6- week period. 



accountable for the academic performance of these 
students might undermine the credibility of the rating 
system. On the other hand, it can be argued that the 
existence of a state-mandated curriculum supports 
interdistrict consistency in instruction for students 
transferring between Texas school districts. 

Based on analysis of 1995-96 English TAAS results for 
non-special education mobile students, 1996 account- 
ability ratings of 262 campuses would have been 
lowered by including these results, and ratings of 62 
campuses would have been raised. The number of 
campuses rated Low-performing would have increased 
from 1 19 to 125. As a group, the campuses most 
adversely affected by this change are small campuses 
with few minority or disadvantaged students and high 
TAAS performance. They are most often located in 
fast growing suburban or rural districts with few eco- 
nomically disadvantaged students and high TAAS 
performance. Campuses with Exemplary and Recog- 
nized ratings are most adversely affected. Although 15 
campuses would have had their 1996 ratings lowered 
from Acceptable to Low-performing , 9 campuses would 
have had their ratings raised from Low-performing to 
Acceptable. Two-thirds of the campuses whose ratings 
would have been raised moved from Acceptable to 
Recognized. The number of districts rated Academi- 
cally Unacceptable would have increased from 1 1 to 
12, and a total of 49 districts would have had their 
ratings lowered. 



1996 Accountability Ratings 




1996 

Actual* 


With 

Excluded 

Students 


Change 


Ratings 

Lowered 


Ratings 

Raised 


Campus Rating 


Exemplary 


394 


335 


-59 


71 


- 


Recognized 


1,299 


1,222 


-77 


176 


12 


Acceptable 


4,125 


4,255 


130 


15 


41 


Low-performing 


119 


125 


6 





9 


5.937 262 62 


District Rating 


Exemplary 


37 


26 


-11 


12 





Recognized 


209 


193 


-16 


35 


1 


Academically Acceptable 


787 


813 


26 


2 


8 


Academically Unacceptable 


11 


12 


1 





1 


1.044 49 10 



Source: TEA AEIS 1996; TAAS 1995-96 Spring, Year-round, and Spanish Tests. 
* 1996 ratings before appeals. 



Districts have little opportunity to 
influence the learning of students 
who move into the district late in 
the school year. Holding them 
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Assessment of Students with Disabilities and LEP Students 
Nationally and in Other States 

Examination of issues surrounding the assessment of students with disabilities and students of limited 
English proficiency (LEP) is taking place nationally and in many states, as well as in Texas. The 
National Center for Education Statistics (NCES) is exploring ways to increase participation of students 
with disabilities and LEP students in the National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) as well 
as other major national data collection programs. This trend is also reflected in the authorization of 
Goals 2000: Educate America Act and Improving America’s Schools Act, which calls for assessments 
that are meaningful, challenging, and appropriate for all students. 

Interest in inclusion of students in assessment programs has grown in the current decade with the 
increased emphasis nationally and at the state level in the development of accountability systems to 
track educational progress. Accountability systems rely heavily, if not exclusively, on assessment 
programs. The primary concern nationally about exclusion of students from assessment programs is 
that the resulting indicators do not provide an accurate measure of educational performance or 
progress. At the same time, the appropriateness of state and national assessments for all students is 
questioned. The primary challenge is to preserve the validity and reliability of the tests, as well as the 
ability to analyze performance trends when there are changes in the way the tests are administered. 

A central issue at the state level is not only whether students are tested, but also how those results are 
incorporated into accountability systems. Texas is one of few states that use an accountability system 
based primarily on assessment results to accredit districts. In contrast, some states do not even report 
aggregate results for districts or campuses from their statewide testing programs. 

In 1996 the Council of Chief State School Officers reported results of a survey regarding systemic 
reform and LEP students. Of the 43 states responding, 35 exempt LEP students from statewide 
assessment, often basing the decision to test on the number of years the student has been in the United 
States or enrolled in a special language program. Eleven states have some assessment in languages 
other than English, but these tests are not part of statewide assessment programs. 

Results of a similar survey on assessment of students with disabilities were published in 1995 by the 
National Center on Educational Outcomes. They found that 32 of the 42 states with statewide 
assessment programs emphasize the role of the IEP in assessment decisions for students with 
disabilities. Sixteen states also identify a role for parents. In 15 states assessment decisions are based 
in part on the category of disability or type of instructional program. Nine states permit partial testing, 
allowing students to take only part of the test as a way to increase participation by students with 
disabilities. Six states have standardized alternative assessments and four include out-of-level testing 
for students who are not receiving instruction on grade level. Reporting practices vary with states 
including none, some, or all students with disabilities in results reported. 

The NAEP is a nationally standardized test administered at Grades 4, 8, and 12 to assess reading, 
writing, mathematics, and science. The NAEP criteria for excluding students with disabilities and LEP 
students from the tests rely primarily on state and local policy. For example, the IEP is typically used 
to determine whether a special education student will participate in the NAEP. Although test 
accommodations (including bilingual tests) are being field tested, none are currently available. Based 
on eligibility criteria currently in place, nationally 58 percent of Grade 4 students with disabilities and 
61 percent of Grade 4 LEP students were included in the NAEP mathematics assessment in 1996. 
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modations as long as they do not 
invalidate the test results. For ex- 
ample, test administrators may 
provide oral instructions to LEP 
students in their native language. Test 
items may not be translated or read 
aloud in English, and students may not 
use dictionaries or other reference 
materials. 

Proposals for expanding the types of 
test accommodations allowed for LEP 
students have ranged from use of 
dictionaries or lexicons created for the 
specific TAAS test, to development of 
computer-administered tests, to oral 
administration of tests (which is 
currently allowed with some tests for 
students with disabilities). With any 
new accommodation, concerns about 
compromising the validity of the test 
must be overcome. Equity concerns 
also arise if accommodations are 
proposed for some LEP students that 
could not be provided to all LEP 
students, or if the accommodations 
would also benefit students who do 
not have limited English proficiency. 
Some proposed accommodations, 
such as special lexicons and com- 
puter-administered tests, would 
require considerable development 
time. 

Number and Consistency 
of Exemptions 

Under current SBOE and commis- 
sioner rules, there is wide variability 
within and across districts in participa- 
tion rates on the English and Spanish 
versions of the TAAS for both LEP 
students and students receiving special 
education services. District decisions 
to administer the English TAAS to 
LEP students potentially have a 
significant impact on their overall 
TAAS results and, therefore, their 
accountability ratings. Introduction of 
the Spanish TAAS provides another 
option for testing many LEP students, 
but also brings another level of 



complexity to the issue of participa- 
tion in the English TAAS. 

Identification of students as needing 
special education services potentially 
has an impact on accountability 
ratings. Although, currently, TAAS 
results for students receiving special 
education services are reported 
separately and are not used to accredit 
districts and rate campuses, this could 
change under recent proposals. The 
following strategies could be used, 
alone or in combination, to reduce the 
number of exemptions of students 
with disabilities and LEP students and 
bring greater consistency to district 
exemption practices: (1) expand 
accountability system safeguards, 

(2) standardize procedures for exemp- 
tions, (3) reduce or eliminate testing 
exemptions, and (4) add an exemption 
standard as a base indicator in the 
accountability rating system. A brief 
discussion of the four strategies 
follows. 

Expand accountability system safe- 
guards. Currently, analyses under- 
taken after release of the accountabil- 
ity ratings compare the number of 
students with disabilities exempted 
from TAAS by the local ARD com- 
mittee with the number of students 
reported through PEIMS as receiving 
special education services. Also, the 
number of TAAS answer documents 
coded as LEP-exempted is compared 
to the number of students reported as 
receiving bilingual or ESL services. 
Discrepancies are investigated and can 
result in recommendations for correc- 
tive actions and/or sanctions. Incorpo- 
rating the Spanish TAAS results and 
results for students receiving special 
education services in the accountabil- 
ity rating system may necessitate 
additional safeguards. Such safe- 
guards are designed to validate data 
integrity. However, timing of the 
receipt of test results prohibits con- 
ducting thorough audits of the test 
data before the accountability ratings 
are released. One result is that any 



irregularities are discovered after 
release of the ratings they may have 
compromised. 

Compliance monitoring, conducted to 
assure compliance with state and 
federal program and funding laws, 
could also be expanded to more 
closely monitor compliance with new 
assessment requirements. Regardless 
of the direction of changes to the 
assessment and accountability rating 
systems, some audit of the data will be 
necessary. The greater the flexibility 
districts have to determine which 
students are included in the assess- 
ment and accountability rating 
systems, the more critical system 
safeguards are. 

Standardize procedures for exemp- 
tion. One way to standardize policies 
for administering LEP students the 
English TAAS would be to require all 
districts to use a single English 
reading proficiency test with a profi- 
ciency standard set by the state to 
determine whether a student will take 
the English TAAS. Such a test would 
impose greater consistency on the 
testing decisions made by LPACs 
statewide. One disadvantage to this 
strategy may be that it could create an 
inconsistency between program goals 
and accountability goals. The pro- 
gram goal for LEP students is not only 
English language proficiency but also 
academic achievement. Under this 
proposal, students could be required to 
take the English TAAS before they 
have reached the level of academic 
performance that represents the 
proficiency required for exit from the 
special language program. Also, this 
strategy could reduce the authority of 
the LPAC to make individual exemp- 
tion decisions based on a variety of 
factors related to each student. 

Proposals for standardizing proce- 
dures for exempting students with 
disabilities from the TAAS focus on 
clarifying guidelines for participation, 
and more closely linking the IEP, 
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instruction in the essential elements, 
and assessment. The goal of these 
proposals is not only to reduce 
variability in district decision making 
and increase the number of students 
tested, but also to promote greater use 
of student- and subject-specific 
decisions about participation. 

Reduce or eliminate testing exemp- 
tions. Commissioner rules (19 TAC 
§89.1220) give the local LPACs the 
authority to make exemption decisions 
based on a number of factors. Requir- 
ing all LEP students to participate in a 
statewide assessment (such as the 
English TAAS, Spanish TAAS, or 
RPTE proposal), or to participate 
sooner, could reduce significantly the 
number of LEP exemptions from the 
statewide assessment system. (Such 
changes would require amendments to 
SBOE rules.) Changing the criteria 
for participation in the English TAAS 
from number of TAAS administra- 



tions to years of instruction, as pro- 
posed, would alone increase the 
number tested because students 
entering Texas public schools by 
Grade 1 would be tested in English by 
Grade 5 rather than Grade 6. 

Commissioner rules (19 TAC 
§89.1055) and SBOE rules (19 TAC 
§101.3) give the local ARD committee 
primary responsibility for determining 
if students receiving special education 
services will participate in the TAAS 
testing program. Appropriately, 

TAAS participation rates for students 
receiving special education services 
vary by disability. Most students with 
speech handicaps participate in TAAS, 
for example, while few students with 
mental retardation participate. Requir- 
ing all or most students with disabili- 
ties to participate in a statewide 
assessment (such as the TAAS or 
standardized alternative assessment 
proposal), or testing of all students 



with certain disabilities or receiving 
services in certain instructional 
arrangements, would initially reduce 
the number of exemptions from the 
statewide assessment system. The 
longer term impact of changes such as 
these on the identification and instruc- 
tion of students with disabilities is not 
known. 

Add an exemption standard. TAAS 
exemptions for students with disabili- 
ties and LEP students are report-only 
indicators — they are reported in 
AEIS district and campus reports but 
are not used to accredit districts and 
rate campuses. Setting a standard 
representing a minimum percentage 
of students who can be exempted from 
testing for districts and campuses to 
be eligible for Exemplary and 
Recognized ratings, for example, 
would provide an incentive for high- 
performing campuses and districts to 
test more students. As Figure 4 
shows, Exemplary and Recognized 
campuses already test a larger percent- 
age of their students receiving special 
education services than campuses 
receiving Acceptable or Low-perform- 
ing ratings. These results are not 
included in the base indicator used to 
determine ratings. However, a smaller 
percentage of LEP students on high- 
performing campuses take the English 
TAAS than on Acceptable and Low- 
performing campuses; these results are 
included in the base indicator used to 
determine ratings. The primary 
difficulty in implementing such an 
option would be in setting standards 
for percent of students tested that are 
high enough to provide the desired 
incentive without penalizing campuses 
whose unique student populations 
warrant exempting higher percentages 
of students. 

Appropriate Use of Test Results 

Decisions about how the test results 
are incorporated into the AEIS would 
undoubtedly influence district imple- 
mentation of any assessment system. 



Figure 4. 

Participation in the English TAAS by 
1996 Campus Accountability Rating 
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Source: TEA AEIS 1996; TAAS 1995-96 Spring and Year-round Tests. 

Differences in TAAS participation may reflect variations in disabilities of 
students receiving special education services and native languages of LEP 
students, and types of programs offered, as well as local test administration 
practices. 
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For example, using Spanish TAAS 
results for determining district and 
campus ratings would make these test 
results much higher stakes than RPTE 
results used as report-only indicators. 
Spanish-speaking students in bilingual 
programs typically receive instruction 
in a combination of English and 
Spanish. Therefore, requiring districts 
to administer the Spanish TAAS to 
students receiving instruction in 
Spanish, as proposed, would leave 
considerable discretion to the LPAC in 
determining whether students should 
be administered the Spanish TAAS or 
take only the RPTE until they are 
required to take the English TAAS. 

As with the Spanish TAAS, decisions 
about how test results for students 
with disabilities are incorporated into 
the AEIS would undoubtedly influ- 
ence district implementation of 
changes to the assessment system. 

Appropriate Use of Spanish 
TAAS Results 

In developing any new performance 
indicator for the AEIS, the desired 
behavior at the district and campus 
levels should be identified. A critical 
concern is that use of the indicator 
promote this desired behavior. Includ- 
ing Spanish TAAS results in the AEIS 
would help ensure that the educational 
needs of all LEP students are ad- 
dressed and high standards of learning 
for all students are upheld. It is argued 
that the academic progress of students 
is important, regardless of the primary 
language of instruction during the 
early grades, and that a student with a 
strong foundation in his or her native 
language is able to successfully 
transfer that knowledge to a second 
language. Consequently, many 
educators consider the Spanish TAAS 
to be as important as the English 
TAAS in interpreting campus and 
district performance. Some are 
concerned that if Spanish TAAS 
performance is not included as a base 
indicator of the accountability rating 
system, the test will lack credibility. 



However, there are also concerns 
about the appropriateness of using 
Spanish TAAS results in the account- 
ability rating system. It is argued that 
testing students in their native lan- 
guage does not help them reach 
greater proficiency in English, which 
is what they ultimately need to master 
the exit-level TAAS. Including 
Spanish TAAS results in the account- 
ability rating system could change the 
emphasis of bilingual education 
programs by focusing on greater 
proficiency in the native language to 
improve Spanish TAAS scores. 

In 1995-96, about 15 percent of all 
LEP students in Grades 3-6 took the 
Spanish TAAS as part of the bench- 
mark administration of the Grades 3 
and 4 mathematics and reading tests or 
the field test of the Grade 4 writing 
and Grades 5 and 6 mathematics and 
reading tests. If Spanish TAAS results 
are included in the accountability 
rating system, districts may choose to 
test fewer students. 

Another concern is whether it is 
appropriate to compare Spanish TAAS 
results with English TAAS results. 
Although the Spanish and English 
TAAS tests are designed to measure 
comparable academic content, the tests 
have not been statistically equated. 
Therefore, performance on the English 
and Spanish tests are not directly 
comparable. 

Impact on the Accountability System 

Ratings. Including TAAS results for 
mobile students or students with 
disabilities, or Spanish TAAS results 
in the base TAAS indicator used to 
accredit districts and rate campuses 
would have an impact on the ratings 
produced through the accountability 
rating system. An analysis of 1 995-96 
special education results, Spanish 
mathematics and reading results for 
Grades 3 and 4, and results for mobile 
students not included in the account- 
ability subset was conducted. Al- 



though ratings for some campuses and 
districts would have been raised, in 
general, accountability ratings would 
have been lowered by including those 
TAAS results in the existing TAAS 
base indicator. The 1 996 ratings of 
789 campuses would have been 
lowered if TAAS results of students 
with disabilities enrolled in the district 
as of the last Friday in October had 
been included in the base TAAS 
indicator. Ratings of 136 campuses 
would have been lowered by including 
Spanish TAAS reading and mathemat- 
ics results for all non-special educa- 
tion students tested in Grades 3 and 4. 
Ratings of 262 campuses would have 
been lowered by including TAAS 
results for students who moved into 
the district after the last Friday in 
October. Ratings of 1 ,000 campuses 
— 17 percent of all campuses — 
would have been lowered by including 
all TAAS results. Even with advance 
publicity about changes to the ac- 
countability rating system, changes of 
this magnitude might lead to the 
misperception that academic perfor- 
mance in Texas public schools is 
declining. 

By 1 999, when implementation of 
changes to the accountability rating 
system is proposed, the phase-in of 
standards for the accountability rating 
system will be in its sixth year. The 
TAAS passing standard for the 
Acceptable rating will be 45 percent 
passing each subject test for all 
students and each student group, 
compared to 30 percent in 1 996. 
Districts and campuses will not have 
the time advantage provided in the 
early years of the accountability rating 
system to phase in standards for 
TAAS results added to the system. 

Campuses with Exemplary and 
Recognized ratings would be most 
adversely affected by including TAAS 
results for mobile students and 
students with disabilities, and Spanish 
TAAS results. The small range of 
performance specified for these rating 
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levels allows less room for declines 
before the rating is lowered than is the 
case for campuses with Acceptable 
ratings. As Table 5 shows, campuses 
receiving the Acceptable rating, which 
already represent 69 percent of all 
campuses, would increase in number. 
Such a change would reduce further 
the distinction in overall ratings 
produced by the accountability rating 
system, a feature of the system that is 
already criticized. 

Including TAAS scores for students 
receiving special education services or 
students who move into the district 
after the last Friday in October in the 
accountability rating system could be 
expected to impact districts and 
campuses statewide in a fairly uniform 
manner. Including Spanish TAAS 
results would disproportionately 
impact elementary campuses, and 
campuses in the Edinburg (Region 1) 
and El Paso (Region 19) regions. At 
present, more base indicators are 
applicable to middle and high schools 



than to elementary schools, thus 
making it easier on average for an 
elementary school to achieve a higher 
rating. The impact of the Spanish 
TAAS results on ratings could be 
moderated to some extent by incorpo- 
rating results for Grades 3-6 in one 
year, so that all the declines due to the 
change are experienced at one time. 
However, this would shorten the 
phase-in period for the Grade 4 
writing test and the Grades 5 and 6 
reading and mathematics tests from 3 
years to 2 years, or delay making the 
change for one additional year. 

Use of indicators. Creating separate 
indicators would provide more 
flexibility in incorporating additional 
TAAS results into the AEIS. For 
example, use of TAAS results for 
students receiving special education 
services and Spanish test results as 
additional indicators or retaining them 
as report-only indicators, rather than a 
base indicator, could be explored. 
However, there is opposition from 



Table 5. 1996 Accountability Ratings 




1996 

Actual* 


Change 


With 

Special 

Education 


With 

Spanish 

TAAS 


With 

Mobile 

Students 


With All 
TAAS 
Results 


Campus Rating 


Exemplary 


394 


-176 


-23 


-59 


-211 


Recognized 


1,299 


-414 


-92 


-77 


-550 


Acceptable 


4,125 


559 


107 


130 


713 


Low -performing 


119 


31 


8 


6 


48 


5,937 


District Rating 


Exemplary 


37 


-21 


0 


-11 


-24 


Recognized 


209 


-113 


-4 


-16 


-122 


Academically Acceptable 


787 


132 


4 


26 


144 


Academically Unacceptable 


11 


2 


0 


1 


2 


1,044 



Source: TEA AEIS 1996; TAAS 1995-96 Spring, Year-round, and Spanish Tests. 
* 1996 ratings before appeals. 



Although some 1996 campus ratings would have been raised by including 
additional TAAS results in the accountability rating system, the overall impact 
would have been to lower ratings. 



some advocates for students with 
disabilities to even reporting TAAS 
results of students receiving special 
education services separately rather 
than combined with other campus and 
district TAAS results. This is coupled 
with a more general concern that 
fewer incentives exist to ensure that 
students excluded from the account- 
ability rating system are assured 
resources devoted to improved instruc- 
tion. 

Two options have been discussed as 
possible answers to the growing 
number of indicators in the account- 
ability rating system. One is to 
develop a weighted system that does 
not require each district or campus to 
meet standards on all indicators. The 
other option, which would require a 
change in statute, is to use different 
indicators to rate districts than are 
used to rate campuses. As indicators 
are added to the AEIS, it will be 
necessary to explore these proposals in 
greater detail. 

Improvement. Statute now defines 
two improvement measures, Required 
Improvement and Comparable Im- 
provement, as components of the 
accountability rating system for 
districts and campuses. It also speci- 
fies the ratings to which Required 
Improvement will be applied. If 
additional TAAS results are added to 
the base TAAS indicator, it will be 
necessary to redefine the methodology 
for computing Required Improvement 
and Comparable Improvement because 
measures of gain would be distorted 
by changes in the indicator definition 
across the two years used in the 
calculation. 

Alternative assessment results. It has 
been proposed that either performance 
or gain on a proposed reading profi- 
ciency test in English be reported on 
the district and campus AEIS reports. 
Such an instrument would measure the 
emerging ability of LEP students to 
read and comprehend English. An 
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a ggreg a te measure of performance on 
a RPTE would represent the range of 
proficiency levels of LEP students. 

A measure of gain on a RPTE would 
reflect the progress of LEP students 
toward proficiency in English, which 
is the goal of both bilingual and ESL 
programs. Either acquiring or devel- 
oping such a test would have a 
financial impact. Furthermore, it may 
not be possible to incorporate RPTE 
results into the AEIS by 1998-99. A 
suggestion mentioned earlier is that 
students performing at a certain level 
on a RPTE could be required to take 
the English TAAS. Another proposal 
is that a measure of required growth 
on a RPTE be established and incor- 
porated into the accountability rating 
system as a base indicator used to 
accredit districts and rate campuses. 

Reporting results on a proposed 
alternative assessment for students 
with disabilities who receive instruc- 
tion on the essential elements but not 
on grade level has also been sug- 
gested. Options for this reporting 
would have to be explored as an 
assessment instrument is developed. 

Data Reporting Considerations 

Attributing Students 
to Dual Campuses 

As discussed earlier, there are a 
number of situations in which cam- 
puses are not rated under the standard 
accountability system, or performance 
of their students is not included in the 
rating for the district. These are 
typically campuses serving special 
populations from across a single 
district, or from more than one 
district. Holding the district with the 
special program accountable for the 
performance of high-risk students 
from neighboring districts may 
unfairly impact districts willing to 
house such programs. The same is 
true of campuses that serve special 
populations from across one district. 
One solution to bringing some of 
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these students into the standard 
accountability system may be to 
attribute their performance to the 
sending campus and/or district. Doing 
so requires a mechanism to allow 
districts, under certain circumstances, 
to attribute students to a different 
campus and/or district than the one on 
which they are receiving services on 
the PEIMS data submission or TAAS 
answer document. Thus, districts with 
campuses that enroll students from 
outside the district would indicate 
where the student is receiving instruc- 
tion and where the student would be 
receiving instruction if she or he were 
not in the special program. This could 
include campuses operated by multi- 
district shared services agreements and 
JJAEPs. An advantage to this type of 
reporting is that it promotes joint 
responsibility between the sending and 
receiving districts for the education of 
the student. 

A similar mechanism could be used to 
attribute students to two different 
campuses within a district. This 
would allow districts with alternative 
education campuses currently rated 
under the optional evaluation proce- 
dure to code students to both the 
alternative campuses and the sending 
campuses. The commissioner is 
considering a Legislative Budget 
Board recommendation that optional 
evaluation be discontinued and all 
schools be rated under the standard 
accountability system methodology. 
Currently performance of students on 
most alternative education campuses is 
included in the district accreditation 
rating. Dual attribution of students 
would provide another option for 
bringing students in alternative 
education programs into the standard 
accountability system at the campus 
level. If proposed changes to include 
TAAS results of students receiving 
special education services in the base 
indicators are adopted, students on 
special education campuses might also 
be coded back to their home cam- 
puses. However, districts would 
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undoubtedly encounter difficulties 
identifying the appropriate home 
campus for many students, and 
technical difficulties in reporting that 
information throught current data 
collections. Some students may move 
between campuses throughout the 
school year; others may never have 
attended school outside the special 
campus. 

Beginning in 1997-98, PEIMS data 
standards allow dual student attribu- 
tion information to be reported in 
specific circumstances. The goal is to 
be able to attribute performance of 
students to the appropriate school 
district for funding purposes. The 
information may not be appropriate 
for accountability rating purposes. 
There are currently no plans to allow 
districts to code students within a 
single district to dual campuses. 

Conclusion 

Including more students in the AEIS 
performance reports or accountability 
rating system is contingent upon 
resolving both measurement and 
policy issues. First and foremost, 
measurement issues must be resolved 
in ways that maintain the validity of 
the assessment because there must be 
confidence in the test if it is to be used 
in a high-stakes accountability system. 
For students with disabilities this 
includes difficult issues such as setting 
standards for determining when a 
student is capable of participating 
meaningfully in the assessment, and 
whether results for students tested 
with accommodations and adaptations 
are comparable to those of other 
students. For LEP students the issues 
are equally difficult: determining the 
most appropriate point to begin testing 
non-native speakers in English, the 
impact of language adaptations on test 
results, and equating results of tests 
administered in different languages. 

Several proposals discussed in this 
report include development of new 
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assessment instruments designed 
specifically for special populations, 
such as students with disabilities not 
receiving instruction in the essential 
elements on grade level, or LEP 
students who have not yet achieved 
proficiency in English. The overrid- 
ing issue in standardizing alternative 
assessments is whether a single 
assessment can fulfill the testing 
requirements for most students with 
disabilities who are exempt from the 
TAAS, or a single English proficiency 
test can fulfill the testing requirements 
of all LEP students who do not 
participate in the English TAAS. In 
addition to the conventional measure- 
ment concerns of validity and reliabil- 
ity, there will be questions about 
interpretation of the results of new 
specialized tests, including what those 
results mean in relation to the existing 
assessments. How the test results 
might be used in the AEIS account- 
ability ratings or reports must be 
considered at the time any new test is 
developed or selected. 

Policy issues must be resolved in a 
way that is true to the guiding prin- 
ciples on which the AEIS was based. 
Following is a summary of policy 
issues related to each of the eight 
principles. 

Student Performance: State instruc- 
tional goals associated with including 
more students in the accountability 
rating system must be delineated and a 
determination made regarding how 
decisions made at the state level will 
improve the quality of education for 
students. A major concern is that 
state-level policy decisions promote 
the desired behavior at the school and 
district levels. Base indicators used to 
accredit districts and rate campuses 
are high-stakes performance mea- 
sures. It is less clear how schools and 
districts respond to standards set for 
additional indicators or inclusion of 
report-only indicators in AEIS reports. 
Decisions about how test results are 
incorporated into the AEIS would 
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undoubtedly influence implementation 
of any changes to the assessment 
program. 

Policy decisions can also have both 
intended and unintended long-term 
consequences for instruction and may 
result in reconsideration of policies 
unrelated to state accountability. For 
example, including students with 
disabilities in the accountability rating 
system may raise the question of 
whether those students should be 
required to pass the exit-level TAAS 
in order to graduate, given all other 
students currently included in the 
accountability rating system are 
required to do so. 

Recognition of Diversity: Assessment 
decisions for students with disabilities 
must take into consideration the 
individualized nature of disabilities 
and classroom instruction of students 
receiving special education services. 
Policies standardizing assessment 
decisions (whether they were based on 
instruction in the essential elements, 
disability, instructional arrangement, 
or other factors) would by definition 
sacrifice to some degree recognition of 
individual circumstances. Likewise, 
policies regarding participation in the 
English TAAS of LEP students must 
take into account the variety of native 
languages spoken and types of special 
language programs being offered, and 
how these vary based on age or grade- 
level of the students and literacy in 
their native language at the time they 
enter Texas public schools. 

System Stability : It may be difficult to 
add TAAS results for students with 
disabilities or mobile students, or 
Spanish TAAS results, to the account- 
ability rating system without making 
changes in major system components 
such as the criteria and standards for 
meeting each of the rating levels. 

Appropriate Consequences : Imple- 
menting changes to the accountability 
rating system that local educators and 
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policymakers perceive as punitive in 
nature could undermine the credibility 
of the system. 

Statutory Compliance: As new 
policies related to TAAS exemptions 
are implemented, it may be necessary 
to place more emphasis on account- 
ability system safeguards designed to 
validate data integrity, including 
developing additional safeguards and 
expanding the role of the special 
programs compliance monitoring 
system. 

Local Program Flexibility: 
Policymakers must determine how 
much weight should be given to 
standardizing TAAS exemptions and 
assessments for students with disabili- 
ties and LEP students across districts 
through state policy changes, versus 
providing ARD and LPAC commit- 
tees the authority to make assessment 
decisions based on individual student 
needs. 

Local Responsibility : The AEIS has 
always relied on local school districts 
to develop and implement local 
accountability systems that comple- 
ment the state system. 

Public’s Right to Know: Policy 
issues must be resolved in a way that 
retains the ability of educators, 
parents, and policymakers to interpret 
AEIS reports in a meaningful way. 
Avoiding the misperception that 
academic performance of Texas public 
schools has declined will be critical if 
TAAS performance or accountability 
ratings drop solely as a consequence 
of including results for students with 
disabilities or mobile students, or 
Spanish TAAS results. 
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Legislation passed in May 1997 by the 75th Texas Legislature implements changes to the 
assessment program and accountability rating system. House Bill 1 800 amends TEC 
Chapter 39 related to assessment academic skills and performance indicators for students 
in special education programs. Senate Bill 133 amends TEC Chapter 37 related to the 
accountability rating procedures for alternative education campuses. Timelines for 
implementing the new legislation and integrating changes into the statewide assessment 
program and AEIS will be developed in the coming months. 

House Bill 1800 

Alternative Assessment. Under the new legislation, the TEA will develop or adopt as- 
sessment instruments to be administered to students in special education programs in 
Grades 3-8 who receive instruction in the essential knowledge and skills but for whom 
the TAAS, even with allowable modifications, does not provide an appropriate measure 
of achievement. The new alternative assessment will assess competencies and growth in 
reading, mathematics, and writing. The tests will be administered on the same schedule 
as the TAAS. The questions and answer keys to the new instruments will initially be 
released after the last administration of the instruments in the third school year during 
which they are administered. 

ARD. The local ARD committee will continue to determine whether allowable modifica- 
tions are necessary in administering an assessment to a student in a special education 
program, or the student should be exempt from the assessment. In addition, the ARD 
will determine the level of performance on the new alternative assessment considered to 
be satisfactory for each student tested, based on criteria established by the commissioner 
of education. For students in special education programs who do not perform satisfacto- 
rily on the alternative assessment, the ARD must design an intensive program of instruc- 
tion to enable the student to attain the standard of growth described in the IER 

Exemptions. Only students in special education programs who are not receiving instruc- 
tion in the essential knowledge and skills at any grade level can be exempt from both the 
TAAS and the new alternative assessment in Grades 3-8. Students in special education 
programs can be exempt from the exit-level TAAS or end-of-course examinations if they 
are not receiving instruction in the essential knowledge and skills at any grade level or 
the local ARD committee determines that, even with allowable modifications, these tests 
would not provide an appropriate measure of the student’s academic achievement. 
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System Safeguards. The commissioner of education must develop additional account- 
ability system safeguards to review the exemption practices of districts and shared 
services arrangements in which more than a specified number or percentage of the 
Grade 3-8 students in special education programs are exempt from the statewide testing 
program (both TAAS and the new alternative assessment). The number of exemptions 
that would trigger an investigation varies based on average daily attendance of the dis- 
trict or shared services arrangement. 

AEIS. Beginning with the 2002-2003 school year, performance on the new alternative 
assessment must be included in the AEIS. Results cannot be aggregated by grade level 
or subject area, which effectively prevents use of the new alternative assessment in 
accrediting districts and rating campuses. The TAAS results of students in special edu- 
cation programs will be included in the AEIS TAAS performance indicators, including 
the base indicator used to accredit districts and rate campuses. The timeline and mecha- 
nism for implementing this change in conjunction with development and administration 
of the new alternative assessment instruments must be determined. 

Senate Bill 133 

Senate Bill 133 requires the commissioner of education to adopt rules to administer the 
accountability rating procedures for alternative education campuses. The mission of 
alternative education programs is stated — to enable students to perform at grade level. 
Campus performance standards must be defined by the commissioner to measure aca- 
demic progress of students toward grade level while attending alternative education 
programs. Alternative education programs will continue to receive annual ratings of 
Acceptable or Needs Peer Review. 

Under this legislation, school districts will continue to report students enrolled in JJAEP 
programs as if they were enrolled at the sending campuses, and performance of those 
students will be included when determining the performance rating for the sending 
campus. In addition, the Texas Juvenile Probation Commission (with the agreement of 
the commissioner of education) will develop and implement an accountability system for 
JJAEPs. The JJAEP accountability system must be consistent with the accountability 
rating system for Texas public schools and school districts, where appropriate. The 
purpose of the JJAEP accountability system is to assure that students make progress 
toward grade level while attending a JJAEP. 
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